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| CROWN HEIGHTS — 


READERS ACT 


“Couldn't live without the paper: I'll do all I can 
to raise more,” the young woman told us Friday as she 
put. $32 on the counter. | 

She had responded quickly to the plea in Friday's 
paper for a rapid stepping-up of the D.W. drive for 


~ $64,000. So had our readers in Brooklyn's Crown 
_ Heights, who wasted no time in collecting $100 when 


they saw the plea. 

“When you read the terrible stuff in the other 
papers against the loiigshoremen, and you realize the 
D.W. is the only. New York paper backing the workers 


in this fight, you see how essential it is,” the Crown’ 


Heights reader who turned over the money said. 
Because we are that kind of paper, we dont de- 

pend on the advertising which makes up 75 percent 

of the commercial newspapers income, and which 


.decides their anti-labor position. We depend on our 


ae 


workingclass readers.” 
As the Catholic weekly, Commonweal, said Aug. 


12: “Many strikes go unreported and mal-reported. . . .. 


It takes papers like the Daily Worker .~... to speak out 
and in so doing to lecture the press on its neglected 


duty.” - 


° e a2 


We said Friday we needed $10,000 during the 
next several days or we face serious danger of collapse. 


We asked a thousand readers to donate NOW $10 each 


as their contribution to the $64,000 fund appeal. 
At this writing, it is too.early to tell what the re- 


sponse will be. Some $600 was brought directly to the 7 


office, and we're frankly worried stiff. 

If you have not yet reacted to the plea, we ask 

you to: 
=° Put $10 in an envelope today and sent to P.O. 
Box 136, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N.Y. 

* If in New York and can do it, come up to the 
office at 35 E. 12 St. (8th floor) with your contribution, 
and those of your neighbors and shop mates. Office 
will be open until 7 p.m. this week. — 


give their contributions. 
‘ Were counting on your devotion to see us through. 


* Get your friends, relatives, neighbors, associates: 


ED in the Ivnch-mu 


Louis*Till, 14, are J. W. Milam (center) and his half-brother, Roy 
Bryant (right). The two are conferring with their lawyer, Sidney 
Carlton. Trial has been set for next Monday. 
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1400 FRENCH AIRMEN DEFY 


ORDER TO GO 


PARIS, Sept. 11.—Four hundred 
French airmen called back from ci- 
vilian life because of the fight- 
ing in North Africa refused to 
board a troop train today and 
shouted, “leave Morocco to the Mo- 
roccans.” 

The men were assembled on a 
platform of the Gare de Lyon, one 
of Paris’ biggest stations, to board 
a 13-car. troop train bound for 
Marseilles. 


“We don’t want to go,’ they 
hollered. 


The airmen pushed and shoved 
Air police who tried to herd them 
aboard. 


Police reinforcements rushed to 
the station, evacuated 100 civilians 
from the platform and blocked the 
exist. 

The airmen still refused to board 


TO MOROCCO 


marched away from the station. 
The train rattled away empty. 


RABAT, Morocco, Sept. 11.— 
New French troops arrived in Mo- 
rocco and two battalions of French 
infantry rumbled through the main 
streets of Casablanca in trucks and 
half-tracks in a show of strength. 

French armed strength in the 
country rose to an estimated 80,- 
000 men with the new arrivals. | 

Resident Gen. Pierre Boyer de 
Latour cancelled a trip to Paris to 
direct operations on the spot. 

Airplanes flew over the Medinas 
(native quarters) of Casablanca and 
other big cities today to spot any 
gathering bands of demonstrators. 

In French Algeria, police report- 
ed that a strong rebel “Army of 
‘God” force attacked the village of 
Del Milia in northern Constantine 


the train and ‘they finally were, 


this morning. 


By CARk HIRSCH 


eel Union Head Writes Slain Chi 
r, Pledges Fight for J 


. 
‘ 
0 


CHICAGO, Sept. 11.—A 


demand that President Eisenliower immediately recall 


‘Congres3 to enact ‘an anti-lynch law was sounded by labor and other groups here in the 


wake of the lynching 
- “which 
‘the ful 
ing the 
_ -sippi. 
Leaders of the CIO United 
Steelworkers 
-Packinghouse Workers pledged the 
full support of their- unions in se- 
curing some. measure of justice. 


~~ Steelworkers union - president 
. David J: MacDonald sent a letter 
‘to Mrs. Mamie Bradley, 


ae 
’ 
- 
sd 


pS ee 


of 14-year-old Emmett Louis Till. This demand was one of many 


sia dena kage a, ang EE .» 
ility for_prosecyt- our, t. 
child’s lynchers in Missis-| _ Rayfield Mooty, 


Chicago steel union 


and the CIO. United) rt, . Mississippi 
demanding tha 
of the 

~ Russe 


hers. be carried out. 
Lasley, vice-presid 


of g of a 


hideous } 
race 


o 


> 
: 
: 


eo of: a 
ocal, also dis- 
¢losed-here that the steel union’s 
Civil Rights Committee had wired 
Gov. Hugh White 
t a full prosecution 


ident of 


the CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers, declared here: that this 


h 
A nse eople ‘to: their feet 
ili be something: done 


| Row to answer for this crime,” he 
‘told a darge union rally, “or else 
the people of this country will rise 
in their wrath-and. want to know 
Ywhy.” | 

The Chicago Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association for the: Advance- 
‘ment of Colored People, has .an- 
neunced plans for a huge citywide 
anti-lynch rally: on Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 25. It will be held in 


the Metropolitan Communit y 


sti 
The first pians for a delegation 


to go to the nation’s capital on this 
case were announced here at a-ral- 


Forum. < 
Numerous ane os and civ- 
ic labor groups here began a series 
of actions aimed at mobilizing the 
Bean anti-lynch movemut in. the 
“ty a Mooty put it here: 


‘ica will clean her house. We de- 
mand that the authorities cut 
this case and - prevent, thi from 
ning again.” 


ly held by the Washington Park}. 


of this country. As steel un-|" 


“The time for grieving is past| 
and the time has come when Amer-_|. 


Council of the International — 


-{Longshoremen’s Association yesterday voted not to handle 
jany cargo ships diverted from the tied-up port of New 
1York, the union announced here as the port shutdown con- 
jtinued for the fifth day. | 


_ Patrick J. Connolly, executive vice-president of the 
ILA, said as he emerged from the Atlantic District Council 
meeting of the union that the decision of the Gulf long- 
shoremen was telephone. dfrom Houston, Tex., 
Bradley, ILA president. | 


by Capt. 


Meanwhile, the ILA’s district 
council went into night séssion to 
consider further steps, with Mar- 
shall Miller, consultant of the New 
York State Legislative. Committee 
on Indstrial Relations, among those 
in attendance, Also present was 
John O'Rourke, head of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
in the area. Miller's role in the situa- 
tion was not immediately clear. 

A meeting. of West Side long- 
shoremen: at St. Bernards. Hall, 9 
a.m. today, was scheduled to get a 
report of th eoutcome of the night 
session. 

Only activity on the New York 
waterfront was the movement of 
military cargo at Army Embarka- 
tion piers. es 

Confiolly also made public the 
district council's four-point pro- 
gram for settlement of the tieup 
that was.’ precipitated by the 
Waterfront. Commission’s cancella- 
tion of a longshoremen’s work per- 
mit. 


It’s Time They 
Tackled Issues ~ 
by George Morris 
—See page 5 


Deweyism Is 
No Solution 

—See Page 5 
ILA Pressing 
For Contract 
Renegotiation 


—See Page 8 


Developments of the stoppage, 
which began last Wednesday and 


| continued in a series of day-to-day 


meetings of longshoremen were 

® Capt. Bradley, before flying 
to Houston, said he saw little hope 
the men would return to work to- 
day unless Gov. Harriman of New 
York and Gov. Meyner of New 
Jersey agreed to hear grievances 
of the men against the -Bi-State — 


‘Waterfront Commission, set up by 


former Gov. Dewey as a- union- 
busting agency. | 
Connolly said that he believed 
the men would return to work if 
the Waterfront Commisison would 
be guided by Coast Guard rules 
and procedures on disqualifying 
(Continued on Page 8) - 


249 British TUC 
Delegates Ask Ike 
Let Robeson Go 


SOUTHPORT, England, 


e} 


Church, one of the largest on 
capo's South Side. r e pes ~ ye} 
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1 ‘4 oT West ‘German Charicellor Konrad Adedmuee’ was under any illusions ‘that bey 


was in Moscow to “demand” things from theSoviet Union, the statement on Germany 
Soviet Premier Bulganin made it clear that this was not possible. ne the ag 


_ issue of “war prisoners” Bulganin’ 


said that the 9,626 Germans being § 


held in the Soviet Union are not 
POWs but convicted war criminals 


who. murdered women and_ chil- 


dren. 


The Soviet spokesman also em- Hae 


phasized that German unification jee 
involves two German governments i. 4 
—the one in the East as well aS Wide: *s 


the one in the West. 


Bulganin said in his first state- 4 
ment at the Moscow talks with @ 


Adenauer:. 


“The Soviet delegation welcomes el a 


the statement by Mr. Adenauer 


sea — 


lic does not put forward any pre-:  @ 
conditions for the nor- 77 


limmary 
malization of relations 
Seviet Union.” 


-- ne 
- *. Se” ° 
anes ~~ 
7a * a 
ome . 
FP 
Ca eta 


~~ y 

ro”, | 
: 

ge bei eh Se 
Concerning the so-called POW re 

leant vi «) - sales . a ‘wey . 
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issue, Bulganin declared: 


“In our opinion there is a defin- 
ile / msunderstanding here. There 
are no Cerman prisoners of war 
in the Soviet Union. All German 
prisoners of war have been granted 
* freedom and sent home. There are 
in the Soviet Union only war crim- 
army. They are criminals sentenced, 
by Soviet courts for particularly’ 
serious crimes against the Soviet 
people, ageinst peace and human- 
ity. 

“In fact, by Sept. 1 there still! 
remai in our country ‘9,626 
such people. But those are people ,, 
who, according to the most hu-' 
mane norms and laws, must be’ 
kept in confinement as criminals. | 
ig are people who have lost | 
a 
‘guilty of violence, arson, murder 
of women, children and old peo- 
ple. They have been justly sen- 
tenced by the Soviet courts and 
cannet be regarded as prisoners’ 
of war. : 


“The Soviet people cannot for- 
get such serious crimes committed | 
by those criminal elements as the 
shooting of 70,000 people at Beh 
Yar (a camp) at Kiev. We cannot’ 
forget the millions of people shot, 

~ gassed or burned alive in German. 
concentration camps. Can one for-| 
get the tons of women’s hair taken. 
off the tortured women and. stored 
at. the .store-rooms of Maidanek: 


mentioned are criminal elements 
who committed these hineous 
crimes.” | 


it the question of those war 


~ ae te 


| o,° £ : 
BritishPlan 
Airli | 
Via Moscow 

LONDON. — British air liners 
may soon be flying via Moscow 


‘mention it in his speech, the East 


‘Premier made the statements in a 


was published today in the Social- 


exist and the militarists rule in 
| of free elections,” 


German Government to discuss 
with East Germany the sending of [row afternoon. 
an all-German delegation to the’ 
Big Four Foreign Ministers con- 
ference in Geneva next month. 
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World War II. Of the war criminals responsible for. 
9,626 are imprisoned in the Soviet Union. 


criminals is to be taken up, Bul- 

ganin said, it would have to be 
jtogether with the East German as, 
well as the West German govern- 
‘ments. Although Bulganin did not 


‘German government has taken a 
strong attitude against Hitlerite 


war criminals while the West Ger- 


man government has incl 
‘many such in the counsels of its 


‘government. | 


Regarding German unification, 


human appearance. They are Bulganin agreed that this was-a’ moving forward toe a joint selution 
‘paramount issue for the German|< 


people. He recalled, however, that 


3 Mississippi 


fneld in Mississippi, “there 


peeten Salen. wane ager, fe ee 


. 
: murder.” 
7 


'4)mands prompt federal intervention 


for the prosecution of all persons 
B responsible for this heinous crime. 


in a Nazi Death 


the Soviet Union had warmed that 
if the Paris agreements were 
passed to rearm West Germany 
and put its divisions into the anti-, 
Soviet NATO alliance, this would! 
be a great obstacle to reuniting 
‘Germany. However, Bulganin con- 
cluded: 


“We still believe that the Cer-, 


be able to find a common lang-' 
uage: that they will find the time 
te meet each other and wall start 


of the German problem, evercom- 
img the ebstacles in theit way.” 


East German | 
Chief Says Paris 
Pacts Bar Unity 


BERLIN, Sept. 11.—East Ger-' 


man Communist leader Walter U1- 
bricht today said fige elections 
were a means of unifying Germany 


in Moscow 


only if the Paris rearmament pacts 
were abrogated. 
The East German first Deputy 


Leipzig speech Friday. The speech | 


ist Unity Party newspaper Neues 
Deutschland. : 
“So long as the Paris war pacts 


West Germany there can be no talk 
Uubrieht.said. 
Ulbricht appealed to the West 


to the Far East’ Australia, Sir 
Miles Thomas, British “ overseas 
Airways Corporation chairman, 


hinted here. 
in relationships 


“The ec 
with Russia the. Western Pow- 


: frye is about ee ‘statute| 5 a, Wes aan 


‘Atom Pile for 


|Seviet scientist said at Dresden. 


year, a 
ee ae _Yemelianov, who: 


Adenauer today played host te tep; 
‘Soviet -leaders in a gala junch. 


‘German foreign minister, 
‘told newsmen he would meet with} 


_ithe War Office has announced. 


Adenaver Hest _ 
At Luncheon 


MOSCOW, Sept. 11.—Konrad 


Members of the 15-man Soviet 
group who attended the lunch at 
Adenauer's country villa were 
laughing and joking followimg the 
meeting. | 
Heinrich von _ Brentan, West, 
today} 
Soviet foreign minister V. M. 
Molotey tomorrow. They will re- 


port to the next plenary session) 
tentatively scheduled for temor- 


men & 


"| the 


at nearby . Charleston, 
goer 2¥ and his half-brother, 


\Clubs Laud Brown 


l The steel union leader spoke at 

S| a large packinghouse union rally, | 

eee where a petition campaign 

S| @eilaunched addressed to President 

fw Kisenhower. The petition declared: 
—4| “The brutal lynching of Emmett 
a Louis Till, one of the most bazxbaric 


‘ *) atrocities 


committed 


i child in the history of 


“We strongly urge 


urge you, 


i President, td call a Special Session 
jof Congress in order to recommend 
Me passage of federal anti-lynch and 
. |} anti-poll tax laws. Only in this way 
can we be assured that other Ne-' 


gro Americans will not meet a sim- 


federal safe- 
ing rests with 
his Congress. The 
lynching of Sesieett Louis Till de-; 


ilar death. 

Bis yw acs 
guards a 
the 


for 


a ans 


were 


was 


a 


, de- 


Mr. | 


sissippi.” 


The delegation, headed + exs 


jecutive secretary Roy Wilkins, sub- 
| mitted an eight- -point memeran- 


dum summarizing the events lead- 
up to brutal murder and said, 
wanton killing of the 14 

year old lad, Emmett Till, on Au 
29 is the logical and inevitable 


|culmination of terror which has 


13. ‘because they refused to 


up the right to vote. 

Previously, the NAACP “had 
submitted afhdavits of 19 Negro. 
citizens who had been tumed 
away from the polls during the 
August primaries im Mississippi. 

Olney stated that the Justice 
Department had investigated the 
murder of Till and concluded it 
was not a federal case. He said all 
matters relating to the denial of 
voting rights, intimidation, and 
the murder of the two men were 
junder investigation. 

Wilkins asserted that the “White 
Citizens Councils in Mississippi 
by their campaign to deprive the 
Negro of the ballot and to defy 
the Supreme Court on school seg- 
regation, have created a climate 
of opinion in which murder has 
“The hoodlums of the state, he 


mands immediate recognition of 


that responsibility.” . 


Mississippi Trial 


Set for Next Monday 


mans of both parts of Germany will) SUMNER, Miss., Sept. 11.—At- 
* ad torney General Coleman yesterday 


the trial . 19 to two 
‘ for the kidna 


gerers in Mississippi. 
Coleman, who 


is the state's! 
| Governor-elect, said he acted at 
| request of District Attorney} 
Chatham of Tallahatchie County. ; 


‘appointed Robert B. Smith 3d of 
Ripley, Miss., special prosecutor in| velief from either the state er the 


\Negroes because el feel that the 


' Citizens Councils will see - that 
nothing happens to thém. We feel 
that the government of the U.S. 
has a duty to take affirmative ac- 
jtion.” 

Thurgood Marshall, head of the 
NAACP’s legal Redress Committee 
and member of the delegation, dis- 
cussed possible legal action, and 


said that if citizens could not get 
federal government “the country 


3 i fairly be —e 
der of Emmett L. Till, 14, Negrd)s in what ead y a 


boy of Chicago who was visiting, 


hell of a fix.” 

Others on the delegation were 
'Clarence Mitchell, director of the 
association's Washington Bureau; 
Mrs. Ruby Hurley, southeast regi- 
onal : and Medgar Evans, 
Mississippi state NAACP secretary. 


The defendants who are in jail|_- 


are 


The child's body was found 
\three days later in the river. He 
had been beaten horribly and shot: 


in the head. 


District Attorney Chatham said 
was wiring the dead boy's! 

imother, Mrs. Mamie Bradley, an} 

invitation to attend the trial. 


\NAACP Delegates Ask 
\Justice Dep’t Act 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 


NAACP leaders, in conference last 
lweek with Assistant Attorney Gen- 


Roy 


11. — 


aos, 


British To Reduce Troops But 
Spur War on Kenye Africans: 


LONDON.—Two battalions 


a total of 2,500, are! 


now to be ivete from Kenya, 


| British troops, plus men of a |gd 


j units, 


other. two Britith battalions, will 

|take place over the next four 

erree 
| In addition, one battalion, 

j | 4th Uganda battalion of the King’s 


| Afriean Rifles, has already been: 


lewieh Women’s 


The Emma Lazraus Federation 


,|of Jewish Women’s Clubs wired 


| City Couacilman Earl Brown com- 
mending him for his “challenging 
and inspiring cohimn” on the hein- 
ous lynching of 14-year-old Em- 
mett Louis Till, Sinus Chicagea, 
while visiting “felatives in Missis- 
sippi, in which he calls “. >. for Ne- 
groes all over the country to hold 
monster mass meetings ‘in protest 


| against the murder of the Till boy.” 


The Emma Lazarus Federation 


in its telegram offered full eoopera- 
|tion in the development of such a 


|movement, pointing out that “Jim- 


crow moral degeneration 
and becomes a threat to all Ameri- 
jeans.” Im this telegram, the Fed- . 
eration urged Councilman Brewa 
‘to introduee a resolution in the 


the 


|City Couneil memorializing Presi- 
| dent Eisenhower “to take action on 


SOUTHPORT, England, Sept. 11.—The meeting of the 


British Trades Union Congress here, attended by 1,000 del 


VIENNA, Sept. 1}. — Hugon 
, Chief of the Polish Pil- 


" party exiles in Britain, 


turned up in Warsaw. In a broad-|ing 


cast heard here he urged all Poles! 
in rig 4 tar countries to return. 


| 


y to a news ‘conference at 


that the British 


waste of manpower 


-| when 


aftee’s term of} 

service be cut from two years to 

one year as a prelude to eliminat- 
conscription entirely. 

Albert Packwood, of the United 


Patternmakers, told the TUC that 


the draft is creating a “crimimal 
at a time 
ers all over the coun- 
try are advertising for labor. 

“Let this resolution (cutting the} 
draft term) be the moving van that 
will carry the load off the should- 
exs of young Britain,” Packwood 


whi he received Polish and for-| ...4 


@Gign correspondents. 
In the radio address, M. Hanke 


’ 


At the news conference, he said 
the Som concept of the exile} 


The resolution was approved by 
acclamation. 


\Greek Ship 


U. S. Officials at 
Ceglen Searches 


COLOMBO, Ceylon, Sept: 11—| pew 


A inary search by U.S. off- 
' ib one to uicover any th lters 


‘abroad a Panamanian - registered 
freighter en route from Bulgaria to 
‘Chima. 

The freighter Katerina, believed 
to be Creek-owned, arrived here 
last midnight and was immediately 
boarded by American Embassy of- 
feials along with local habe po- 


request of the Panamanian Gov- 
ernmént, which is represented by 
the U.S. Embassy here, after re- 
were received that the vessel 

was suspected of carrying arms. 
Capt. G. Vassilakopoulos refused 
to hand over the ship's documents 
\but did not object to the search. 


FEDERAL FLOOP INSURANCE 


PROrvee” 


and the regime suffered a blow} . 3 


from the Geneva “summit” con- 


ference. 


oe ee 


SAYS IT DIDN'T HAPPEN 

LONDON, Sept. 11.—A spokes- 
man for the Pilsudski party regime 
here said, after learnimg of the 
Hanke broadcast over the Warsaw} 
radio: “We did not know where 
@ur premier was.” : 

The spokesman said that, to his! 
knowledge, Hanke had last been! 
seen at the Rome airport last Mon- 
day supposedly taking a plane for 
Paris. - 


Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, former 
Polish premier, who deserted _his/ 
country, a “ve home Pha 
Washi Sai stron 
ore ge r ts of Hanke's 
return to ay 
Hanke, a labor union leader in 
prewar Poland, had been in exile 
since 1939, M. Mikolajezyk stated. 

“1 have known M. Hanke for 

reap and would strongly doubt 
cape ase to Poland,” he said. 


: 


Federal flood insurance program. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 11— 


Two New England Senators to- 000,000,000 in uninsured damage’ He greeted President -Eisen- 


day proposed a $1,500,000,000 


The program was drafted 
Sens. Leverett Saltonstall (R-Mass) 
and John F. Kenmmedy (D-Mass), 
wave im a letter to their colleagues! 


by| Federal Housimg Administration, 


| 


‘East-West problems. 

George, chairman of the Senate 

Foreign Relations Committee, fe- 

his call for a foreign minis-| 
ters meeting between the U. S.} 
and China «tate? this. year” to 
discuss Formosa. But he said it 
should not come until after the! 
current talks at Geneva. 

George said in a telephone in-|< 
terview from his Vienna, Ga. 
|home. that he was both “pleased 
and somewhat reassured” by the! 
announcement from Geneva yes- 


>| 


lice inspectors. They acted at the|terday that Peking will release all 


of the 41 U. S. civilians remaining 
in China. 


The Chinese said last Tuesday 
they were ready to give exit per- 
mits to 12 of the Americans. Yes- 
terday they said 10 more. will be} 
released “within. a few days” and 
the other 19 “as soon as possible.” 

In turn, the U. S. said any 
Chinese students m this country 
who wish to return to the mainland 
are free to go. 

agreement on the prisoner 
issue cleared the way for the 
‘Geneva talks between - Ambassa- 
dor U. Alexis Johnson, chief U. 


| 


: 


S.| 


Governor Averell Harriman yes- 
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WASHINGTON, Sept. 11.—Sen Walter F. George (D- 
Ga) said today that China's pledge to release its American 
prisoners is a “significant” sign it is ready to negotiate other — 


PREORE, and Chinese Ambassa- 


dor Wang Pin-Nan to go to other 
“practical matters at issue” be- 
tween the U. S. and China. 


George said the agree- 
ment “virtually means” that all the 
Americans will be released. 

“The significant thing,” he said, 

is that Communist China appar- 
ently is willing to keep on talking 
and negotiating on matters which 
heretofore it refused to discuss 
seriously.” 

George said he was encouraged 
by recent developments at the ’ 
Johnson-Wang negotiations. | 

He said his proposed conference 
between John Foster Dulles and 


Chinese Foreign Minister Chou En- 


‘lai should be held this year after 
Johnson and Wang proceed with 
their talks and perhaps lay the 
ground for negotiations on For- 
mosa. 

Final American strategy for the 
second-round of negotiations will 
await Secretary of State Dulles’ re- 
turn later this week from his va- 
cation retreat at Duck ‘Island in 
Lake Ontario. 


V TV REPEATS 


‘penditures had been “mistakes.” 


a terday echoed his oft- repeated He claimed the USSR was trying 


en Op 


SALTONSTALL 
ern Saute caused more than $2,- 


‘to homes and businesses’ in them 


area. 
Norman P. Mason, head of the 


has suggested that Federal flood 
insurance might follow the pattern: 
of the present Government crop 


| pointed out the recent northeast- 


msurance plan. 


| “cold-war™ 


‘achievements of Geneva and. re- 


lime on TV program, | 
“Youth Wants to Know.” 
Harriman again belittled the 


: 


peated John Foster Dolles’ remark 
attributing the Soviet “change of 
face’ to signs of weakness. He said 
that in face of this “weakness” we 
should be “firmer than ever.” 


i 


hower’s Philadelphia statement 


competitive, 
existence. 


“to break up our alliances,” and 
so, he said, “we should maintain 
strong defenses.” 

Harriman described the present 
state of US.-Soeviet relations as 
not peaceful co- 


Questioned on his position in 
the dock strike, he replied the 
longshoremen should go back to 
work. He supported the Water- 


which attempted -to check the front Commission and said it was 


mounting optimism growing out 
of the Geneva canis ence, and! 
said it should have been made at 
Geneva imstead of matching the 
Russians “smile for smile.” 

He declared cuts in military ex-! 


trying to “maintain law and order.” 
He evaded all questions on his 
Presidential intentions saying this 
was the “$64,000 question,” and 
isimce mo one has gone - bey 
$32,000 he didnt have to answer. 


Senate Public 


by Association” 


Academy, said he was! 


Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, fr. (D- - 


Mo) announced today that his 
Senate Judiciary 
will open public hearings next 
month on Fuilt by association” 


government workers as security 
risks because of their associations 
appears to violate the constitu- 
tional right of peaceable assembly~ 


“In recent years we have seen 


sion because his mother’ was a 
subcommittee 


- Of the First Amendment—the right! 


: 


Ss to 


sf 
Marine 


denied a Naval Reserve Commis- 


Communist. A Navy Beard now is 
reviewing the case, which raised 


STOCKHOLM, 
arrived here.today by plane. 


Intourist travel agency. She said 
from “our big cities.” 


she said. 
The Russ 
Scandinavian 


ans were smiling 
inlines DC-6 which 


; 


a number of protests. 


Hennings said “most of the vio-: 
lations of constitutional rights in! 


loyalty and sécurity ‘Cases that’ 
have come to dur attention hinge 
on the violation of the third clause/ 


to assemble.” 
He noted that Chief Justice! 


American exhibit. 


36 TOURISTS FROM 
ARRIVE IN STOCKHOLM 


Sweden, Sept. 1!.—Thirty-six Soviet tourists 


USSR 


¢ 


The Russians, half ef them women, were led by Miss Larissa 
Nicolayuo, 24, from Leningrad, who is employed by the Soviet 


al! members: of the group were 


“Most of the tourists’ expenses are defrayed by labor unions 
but many members have contributed as much as half the. costs,” 


: 
when they stepped from. their 
brought them here. They boarded 


buses at the airport and were taken to the Hotel Malmen for break- 
fast before visitmg the International Fair here, which includes an 


— | 


Charles Evans Hughes, in an 
unanimous Supreme Court deci-' 
sion, once stated that “consistent 
with the Federal Constitution, | 5 
peaceably assembly for lawful dis- 
cussion cannot be made a crime. 
The holdings of meetings for 


The standard of living of public 
school teachers in New York City; 
is still far below that m 1939, de- 
spite salary increases since then, 
‘according to an analysis made- by| 


peaceable - political: action cafmot 


'that score.” 

Hennings announced that the, 
‘subcommittee has nee Miss 
Eleanor Bontecou of Arlington, 
‘Va., a practicing lawyer and for- 
imer Dean of Bryn Mawr College, 


sad tngsana tlie gat 4 


be proscribed. Those who assist in’ 


the Teachers Union. The analysis,| 
‘based on ‘the value of represent- 


'atives teachers take-home pa a in 
e 


1955, Baw vs. « 
divisions of the school system have! 


Abraham Lederman, president of} 


ay 


= TEACHERS’ REAL WAGES 
FOUND STILL BELOW 1939 


ginning teachers to 36.5 percent 
for those on maximum. 


2. Junior high school teachers 
have suffered cuts ranging from 
18 percent to 30.2 percent. 

<3. Elementary school teachers 


thave suffered cuts ranging from 
zie percent to 19 percent. 


i kacties have affected teachers’ take- 


suffered cuts in the ees mie 


ing as 
high 


’ central bodies, the - fifth head of 


ganization would be “an answer, 


- of the two organizations.’ 


different. -role than they do at 


‘D.), crusader a 


‘CLEVELAND, “Sept. 11. — Six 
representatives of the labor move- 
ment took notice last week of the 
ap roaching “merger” of the CIO 

AFL. Four are representatives 
of the CIO and AFL Cleveland 


the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and the 
sixth the head of the AFL National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 


William C. Doherty, president 
of the AFL Letter Carriers called 
upon the 10 organizations which 
now represent an estimated 500,- 
000 carriers to unite as one with 
the CIO-AFL. Such a united or- 
he said, “to those who would de- 
stroy us.” : 

He said this in his keynote 
speech at the opening of the Ohio 
NALC convention of some 500 
delegates, and was referring to the 
Congress and the President in the 
recent watering down of legisla- 
tion calling for a larger increase 
of wages for letter carriers. 


Senator Bender (R-O) got a cold 
stare from the delegatés when he 


The Norfolk Journal and Guide, 
the influential southern Negro 
weekly, declares in a current edi- 
torial that Mississippis Circuit 
Court Judge Tom P. Brady and 
the White Citizens Councils are 
responsible for the latest lynching 
in that state. 

Judge Brady, the editorial points 
out, -had printed and circulated an 
inflammatory speech he delivered 
before a White Citizens Council 
meeting which placed Negroes on 
a ‘level with animals. 


Excerpts from the editorial are 
1eprinted below because of its \im- 
portance in “agen out the real 
»\culprits in the present wave of 
terror and intimidation against 
southern Negroes: 


“Mississippi can attribute a large 
part of the blame for the world- 
wide notoriety the state received 
after the horrible murder of Em- 
mett L. Till to the Association of 
Citizens’ Councils of Misissippi, 


who presides over the 14th circuit 
court district. 

“Judge Brady made an address 
at Indianola to the Citizens Coun- 
cil of that town, and to hundreds 
of their friends gathered to hear 
him. The subject of the address 
was ‘Black Monday’ the judge's 
designation of the day (May 17) on 
which the U. S. Supreme Court 
handed down its unanimous deci- 
sion in the school segregation 
cases. 

Under the imprint of the Citi- 
zens Councils several hundred 
thousand copies of this speech, in 
pamphlet form, were distributed 
in Misissippi and adjoining states. 
Quite a number of them found 
heir way into’ Virginia. 


~The speech was a diatribe, of 
pseudo history, anthropology and 
sociology loosely eet to prove 
what End's intentions were when 
He created: man. It was inflamma- 


following excerpisr | 

_ 1620—that’s when the seed. was 
planted on the shores of the At- 
lantic at Jamestown, That seed 
has now grown into a tree and is 
bearing fruit today. Of course they 
(the slaves) were considered a little 
better than a good saddle-horse— 
we know it—a little under, per- 
haps, a good hunting dog. . . " They 


months before,. (they were brought 
from Africa) they had sharpened 
their teeth with rocks so they 
could more easily tear human 
flesh; they were cannibals, 


were the instigating cause of that; 
from 1860-1864, the South fought, 
bled and died for a cause. A cause 
that was lost.” 


“Yes, the speaker is a presiding 
judge in Mississippi. 
“Somehow we feel that even the 


Mississippi Citizens’ Council. will 


tory, as may be gathered from the get sick of the mess they have 


16 Alabama Negroes Fired for 


said postal employes wages on the! 
average was higher than those of| 
industrial workers. ‘He based this 
assertion on the figure of 112 per- 
cent increase in postal pay since 
1945 and living cost increase _,of 
49 percent. Where he got these 
cocked figures no one knows. 

President Gilbert of the BLF&E 
listed among the “outstanding la- 
bor achievements” of 1954-55, the 
forthcoming merger of the CIO 
and AFL, 


Secretary William Finegan of 


School Desegregation Petition 


White Citizens Councils which 
sparked the terror - murder cam- 
paign in adjacent Mississippi have 
spilled over into Alabama. Already 
in Selma center of the WCC’s Al- 
abama efforts, more than one-half 
of the Negroes who signed deseg- 


regation petitions have lost their: 


jobs. 


Alston Keith,. chairman of the 


the CFL in his Labor Day state- 
ment “anticipated,” he said, “an 
amicable confederation of the two 
groups (i.e. CIO AFL). 


Patrick J. O'Malley, director, 
Region 2 UAW-CIO stated it was 
his opinion that “unity of the CIO 
and AFL. . ..tremendously heigh- 
tened the opportunity for. continu- 
ed advancement of the workers 
interests. ...° 

B. W. Ohler, acting director of 
Steels Dist. (No. 28) predicted that 
this year would see “a unified la- 
bor movement in America... .” 

One other Labor Day event of 

note was the annual AFL picinc 
which attracted some 55,000 work- 
ers and their families to Geauga 
Lake Park. 
_ A few random interviews on the 
question of the merger brought 
two interesting responses: Some 
wondered if “too much reliance of 
real unity was being placed on the 
mere formalities of the nrerging 
One 
said he. thought the CIO and AFL 
should have demonstrated the 
meaning of the “merger” move- 
ment with a gigantic: parade in 
down-town ‘Cleveland, and a ‘joint 
picnic.this Labor Day. 

Others “hoped” that next year 
the families ~of all. workers in 
Cleveland would be together at 
Geauga. 


Dallas“County, Ala., WCC, while’ 


‘not taking full credit for the anti- 
Negro moves, said: 


“I dont believe there would 
have been the unity of action there 
was without the educational work 
of the council.” 

The NAACP, according to Mrs. 
Ruby Hurley, the groups South- 

eastern ‘secretary, will investigate 
the,Dallas County events. 

“It would appear,” she sajd, “that 
the White Citizen Councils of Al- 
abama are going to follow the pat- 
‘tern of economic pressures set by | 
the councils in Mississippi.” 


It is estimated that 16 of the 29 
Negroes who signed the school| 
desegregation petition have been 
fired. Of those. affected by the an- 
ti-Negro boycott are barbers whose 
landlords have forced to find new 
locations. 

Dallas County, in central Ala- 
bama, has a majority of Negro cit- 
izens amon 
Only a handful of the tens of thou- 
mag f of Negro citizens have won 
the right | to vote. 


LOS ANGELES, Sept. 11.— 
Death of téen-age boys Soa 
a county juvenile detention camp, 
in the brush fire that swept 
through the Puente Hills, hiecunh 
protests last week against employ- 
ment of youth in fire fighting op- 
erations. 


County fire. wardens, the Fed- 
eral Forestry Service and Juvenile 
Court Judge William _B. Neeley 
claimed that youngsters in-the de- 
tention camps were not forced to} 
accept fire line duty. They insisted 
that all those sent into the Puente 
Hills blaze from County Forestry 
Camp No. 5, near Nan Dimas,/> 
were “volunteers.” _ 

Of those who were burned to 
death when the win changed— 
whipping a smouldering blaze into 
an inferno—and five others who 
were hospitalized were 16 or 17 
years of age. Offenses for which 
they were committed to the de- 
tention camp were minor. 

Parents of one dead youth, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bert Pendergast of San 
Pedro, bitterly protested the so- 


called volunteer method. 


Their boy, Laverne, 17, 


delinquent convicted of “malicious 
| mischief.” He had been there less 
than six’ months. 

Mrs. Pendergast said LaVerne 
and the other boys were encour- 
aged to “volunteer” for firefight- 
ing duty through a point system. 

“Those who fight fires are put 
on what they call ‘A’ crew,” she 
said. “They get extra points for 
fire duty. Those who earn suffici- 
ent points are given privileges, 
_ as going to movies on Satur- 
day nights. Also high point scores 

elp them get out quicker. 

“It is cruel system that en- 
dangers children just because they 
have gotten into a little trouble 
and have been caught,” the mother 
said. “They ought to use trained 
men instead of little boys.” 

The day of the tragedy, a truck- 
load of San Dimas camp young- 
sfers had been recruited to fight 
back the fire creeping up a ridge 
and threatening a large mansion 
on the knoll above. 

The boys rushed into = fire 


sent to Camp No. 5 as a juvenile 


Hit Use of Boy Prisoners i in Fire-Fighting 


was area while professional firemen, 


more.aware of the dangers, stayed 
at a distance. 

In seconds the wind changed, 
sending hot cinders into a clum 
of eucalyptus trees which pais 5 3 
ed into flames like tinder. — 

An heroic county fire captain, 
Glenn Rocky, 45, of Baldwin Park, 
grabbed a hose and rushed into 
the inferno in a vain effort to save 
the boys. He dropped in his tracks 
before reaching the youngsters 
and, like four of the five others, 
was " feally burned on the spot. 


Crsgory Sembrano, 17, of E. 
Los Angeles, was one of the j group 
which suffered burns but managed | | 
to. estape by dropping to the 
ground and rolling to the bottom 
of the ‘hill, Those who died in. the 
trap had attempted to run up the 


| hill. 


Sembrano, however, died later 
in the hospital. 

The our other vistims were; 

William Stock, 17, of Baldwin 
Park; Franklin Faye, 16, of San 


Dimas; Terry Kelly, 17, of Holly- 
dale, and young Pendergast. 


were abysmal savages. Just a few| 


its 55,000 population. | 


stirred up. Fee “lh ‘beings can 
stand to have the blood of other 
humans,. evén those they _ hate, 
dripping from their hands for the 
rest of their lives. 


“First, a colored minister was 
slain because he refused to go tq 
the registrar’s office and ask that 
his name be removed from - the 
voting list. Then a second minis- 
ter was slain because he was a 
member of the NAACP. Next a 
farmer was slain because he wag 
suspect. 

“And now, a 14-year-old child 


, “lis taken from his uncle’s. home, 
“In the Civil War, yes—they ‘ 


where he was visiting, and mur- 
dered in as ghastly a manner as 
anything that has. occurred in 
Southern criminal history. And _ as 
usual, when there is a similar crime 
committed against Negroes, the 
law moves with leaden feet. The 
latest news from Mississippi is that 
the men who murdered the 1]4- 
year-old boy will be tried at the 


March (seven months hence) term. 


of court! And, as usual, they will 


be found not guilty! 


“And these things are done to 
assert white Supremacy. 


Strike in] 200 
Uruguay Plants 


MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay, Sept. 
11.—Nearly 8,500 workers were on 
strike today in sympathy with the 
371 Ferrosmalt Company employes 
who walked out July 7. 

Authorities said some. 1,200 
plants, most of them metal con- 
cerns, were affected by the snow- 
balling strikes. Nearly 1,200 work- 
ers struck ‘in the last 24 hours 
alone. | 

The House Labor Committee 
joined efforts of Government offi- 
cials toward solving the dispute by 
proposing a settlement plan. The 
Chamber will debate the plan 
Tuesday, but political observers 


| said it had little chance of approv- 
“lal. 


The committee proposed rein- 


|statement of all Ferrosmale workers 


fired after the strike started, and 
payment of their salaries beginning 
Sept. 1. 

The union went on strike July 7 
to demand reinstatement of 28 
workers who were fired by the 
company and also demanded a 20 
percent pay increase, 
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A Look at California's 


LOS ANGELES 
Will’ the Congress elected in; 
1956 legislate for peace, an end} 
to the cold war at home and a 
stronger economy based on peace-' 


time production and world trade? 
That will take more than defeat 
of some McCarthyite Republicans. 


Some Democrats — many off 
whom were first sent to Congress 
by. the New Deal upsurge under 
Franklin + D. - Roosevelt—will- have 
to. be persuaded to play a quite 


Bers 
Rep. Chet Holifield (19th C. 
inst Dixon-Yates, 


|held aloof from such attempts to 
avis the act fundamentally in 
the Celler-Lehman bill. 

Holifield praised the statement 
by Einstein and six other top sci- 
entists calling for outlawing of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. But 
he has supported the Eisenhower 
program of war preparation and 
avoided forthright demands for 
settlement of all disputes by nego- 
tiation. 

Rep. Cecil King (17th C.D.) 
earned plaudits recently from 
George MacLain’ s California In- 
stitute of Social Justice for the 
fire and brimstone letter he read/poin 
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ge'roasting the Los Angeles Chamber 
i~| of Commerce for slanders. 


into the Congressional Record, 


against 
But there are 
issues on "Which hyd has 


Roosevelt (26th C.D.) has spoken 
‘out more consistently than most 


Freshman Congressman James 


‘Congressmen for peaceful negotia- 
tions, against witch-hunts, for re- 
rewriting Walter- McCarran, and a 
number of other key issues. 

Roosevelt, for example, took 
part in the civil rights caucus called 
by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, 
whereas some other Los Angeles 
Democrats were conspicuously 
absent. 

But again, with Roosevelt, a 
vote for the Eisenhower war bud- 
get = a capitulation at a key 


Pe still another kind of problem is 
presented by Rep. Clyde Doyle 
(23rd (C. D.). Despite some rum- 
blings in the CIO Auto ‘Workers 


| 


dorsement and is pirosaly en- 
trenched. 

-Yet ‘Doyle, on the House Un- 
American Committee, has lent 
himself to witchhunting attacks on 
labor; the Negro people, and peace. 
And as recently as June, when he 
chaired the Un-American fiasco in 
Los Angeles, it was another Dem- 
ocratic member of the committee 
and not Doyle who resisted the 


committee’s attacks on the Demo-}- 


cratic party itself. 

Doyle’ ’s own lack of astuteness 
is not the only reason for_ this 
shameful behavior. Too many la-|the 
bor leaders, as well as others in 
his district, have been too blinded 
by cold-war pressures to see the 
basically anti-labor attitude. 

The , executive board of the 


and ‘even among. ral ae and, | file} 
[Democrats: in, his, t; Deets 


city’s November election, Wednes- 
day morning at the Labor Temple, 
In addition to mayoralty candidates 
the ULP will question candidates 
for the board supervisors. 
~ The executive board will report 
on its interviews with the candi- 
dates to a meeting of delegates 
from AFL unions at a later date 
when it is expected that endorse- 
ments—if any—will be made. 
One prominent AFL figure 
said there is considerable sentiment ° 
agajnst any ULP endorsement in 
mayoralty contest because of 
cag. Sm mg in AFL spa @ 
over rge Christopher 
George Reilly, two tag 
The Union Labor Party is the 
local icing amie of Labor oe 
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THE U.S.-CHINA agreement, which will bring back 


the remaining Americans who want to return is a happy - 
event. Here once more is a concrete deed. Here is the 
kind of deed which eases tensions among. nations. 


Therefore, it must be puzzling to most Americans 
why the Administration in Washington is so apologetic 
about this welcome agreement. The Chinese-American 
agreement will bring joy into American homes directly in- 
volved. More important it will raise hopes and confidence 
that the entire Far Eastern crisis can he negotiated. 

_ A CBS broadcast yesterday of Washington’s reaction 
emphasized ‘the defensive tone taken by the Eisenhower 
Admnistration. Apparently the Administration still wor- 
ries more about how the ghost of McCarthy will react to 
an event than how the American people welcome it. 

© ° ° 


NOW THE AMERICAN and Chinese representa- 


tives in Geneva can go on to the second point on their 


agenda — all other outstanding issues between the two. 


countries. And isn't it high time the U. S. representative 
acted on the forthright basis that the American people too 


want nogetiated settlements, that Americans are not war 


mongers, that Americans too want tensions eased? 

This will require fecognition of China, of course. 
How can we pretend that 600 million don’t exist? Ameri- 
can national interest, American prestige and American 
economic interests are hurt by refusal to recognize China. 

It is high time we proceeded to settle remaining is- 


sues from the point of view of America’s interests and not 


on what fire-breathing Chiang Kai-shek or the China Lob- 
by wants. 

There are enofmous markets for American goods 
waiting for us in the Far East. There is a real chance now 
to end all friction and tension in the Formosa Straits. We 


‘can attain those goals by making the Administration ne- 


gotiate in the spirit of Geneva, not of the China Lobby. 


DEWEYISM IS NO SOLUTION 


- THE “STOP - WORK” meetings of longshoremen 
along the East Coast in support of the New York dockers 
have been the most dramatic solidarity action in the 
memory of the men on the waterfront. It showed that the 
long struggle for free collective bargaining and union- 
ism on the docks—unionism and bargaining, free of gov- 
ernment domination is reaching higher levels. 


The shipping interests are discovering the futility of. 


their hopes of stifling the militancy of the workers and 
crippling their ability to-strike, through a government 
anti-union gency—the Bi-State Waterfront Commission. 
In the 18 months since the commission and its staff of 
spies and ex-FBI snoopers were set up, we have had the 
longest tieups in the waterfront's history. | 

Far from being the “peace” machinery it was sup- 
posed to be, the commission has been most responsible 
for provoking strikes and pier stoppages. 

The longshoremen, unionized for generations, will 
never submit their union and collective bargaining rights 
to a government agency—and a shipowner-run agency at 
that. It is high time governors Harriman and Meyner rec- 
ognized this fact and-faced the real problem on the water- 
front. If they don’t they will be equally responsible with 
those who set up and use the anti-Jabor Waterfront Com- 
mission for the stoppage that are bound to continue. 

‘ Senator ames Murray of the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee expressed a more sober view when he observed that 
there must be something wrong with the waterfront setup 
here if there are so many protest stoppages from the dock 
ore He thinks the entire machinery ought to be over- 

auled. ; } . 


The plain fact is that the New. York longshoremen’s 


union signed a contract last Febraury providing for hiring 


through the union and. preservation of long-established 
working conditions. The Waterfront Commission scrap- 
ped that contract and ruled employers mu st hire only 
through its halls and from its registration list of union and 
non-union men. 


of government dictation and union-busting. The long- 
shoremen most certainly wont. By their resistance the 


_dockers are carrying the ball for the entire labor move- 


ment on this key issue. By continuing the shipowner game 


mapped out for the Waterfront Commission by former- 
_ governor Thomas E. Dewey, the two governors are risk- 


ing the support they and their party have had from the 
labor movement, - | 


every un- 


Cable Address “(Oc:twerk’"* New York, M. Y. 


. THE LONG-SMOLDERING 
tension on the New York water- 
front has flared to take the spot- 
light as the No.1 labor struggle 
of the country. The importance 
of the fight is not alone in the 
large numbers of workers in- 


volved and the tieup of so large 


a port as New York and the 
threat of a general tieup along 
the coast. It is especially im- 
portant because of the -basic is- 


.sue that is being fought out. But 


we have yet to see another sit- 
uation- in which the issues are 
so deliberately distorted to the 


| public and on which the labor 


movement is more confused and 
divided. 

Our labor history shows that 
the enemies of labor are most 
furious when the. waterfront 
workers fight. This has been true 
on all coasts. Police are mobi- 
lized in Jarger number than in 
any other situation and with 
lightning speed. Injunction 
judges act within hours and is- 
sue’ judicial edicts of the most 
sweeping nature. The employers 
and all their legal talent act with 
equal speed in the form of dam- 
age suits against the union and 
workers. But nowlhiere is the 
pice slower on efforts to reach 


a settlement. 
> 


MANY STOPPAGES occurred 
on the New York waterfront, in 
1954 for a whole month, over 
basicaly the same issue that is 
causing the dockers to stay off 
the jobs today. But no settle- 
ment has touched on the basic 
issue, and the struggle was sim- 
ply postponed. When a situation 
developed that brought Demo- 
cratic> governors to office in 
both New Jersey and New York, 
the longshoremen were encour- 
aged to believe a new deal is 
possible. Both governors Harri- 
man and Meyner, during cam- 
paign days, spoke of the need 
of reviewing the activities of the 
Bi-State Waterfront Commission 
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by George Morris 


Time They Tackled 
Issue on the Docks 


created on former governor 
Dewey's anti-labor _ initiative. 
They won the votes of long- 
shoremen on that basis. 


Tammany Hall boss Carmine 


DeSapio, too, played the issue 
for al it was worth politically. 
Little did the longshoremen 
imagine that -the two governors 
would even refuse to sit-down 
with their representatives to 
hear the grievances. Little did 


they imagine -Tammany Judge - 


DiFaleo would hand up an in- 
junction ordering the workers 
to return to work, without even 
complying with thesformal legal 
requirements of a hearing and 
a chance for the union to pre- 


sent its case. 
e 


IN SHARP CONTRAST to 
the position of Harriman and 
Meyner is the stand of Sen. 
James E. Murtay (D-Mont), 
member of the Senate Labor 
Committee. Murray is probably 
the most consistent of the lib- 
erals in the Senate over the 
years who have been listed as 
friends of labor. Both the AFL 
and CIO have given him warm 
support and his record has. been 
almost. always 100 percent in 
favor of labor’s legislative _ pro- 


posals, 
« << 7 
Murray said, “There is some- 


thing basically wrong with the. 


way the law is being adminis- 


ei Me 


> 
* 


tered,” and he saw nothing im- '. 


proper in the ILA’s deniand on 
the two governors to join in an 
effort to change the present con- 


ditions on the New York water- - 


front. He also denounced the 
Bi-State €ommission’s practice 
of ruling men off the docks on 
the basis of criminal records of 
“ancient vintage,’—a practice in 
connection with one man on 
the Grace Line's Pier 57 that 
led to the current shutdown of 
the port. 


Murray's statement indicates 
that some important people in 


the Democratic Party are look- 
ing at the situation more basic-_ 
‘ally and not from the standpomt — 


of pleasing George Meany. The 
latter, as is now well known, 
had the AFL expel the ILA, 
then create a rival organization 
that has failed miserably despite 
an AFL expenditure of well 
over a million dollars. 


Meany’s continued ‘effort, de- 
spite lack of support in the 
AFL, to push forward his dis- 
credited outfit in the hope that 
the Bi-State Commission would 
weaken or even destroy the ILA, 
has led some Democratic 
liticians to believe that their po- 
litical bread is -buttered by 
Meany’s special whims in_ this 
situation. They fear to incur 


Meany’s political enmity if they 


(Continued on Bage 8) 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


Is the Arah-Israel 


A ee . 


IT WAS ALL to the good that 
the UN Security Council acted 
unanimously for peace in the 
troubled Gaza area between Is- 
rael and Egypt. 

Fighting and murder has 
scarred the ancient territory. And 
since the UN resolution im- 


a resumption of negotiations 


etween Israel and Egypt there 
are hopes that continued action 
by the UN can be successful: in 
averting further strife. _ 

The urgency of UN action-is 
emphasized by the efforts of 
John Foster Dulles to assert his 
own influence in the situation. 
Let there be no mistake about it 
the fighting and the massacres in 
the middle east can not be laid 
at the doorsteps of any “Com- 
munist menace.” But the Wall 
Street oil firms in the middle 
east and the political shenani- 
gans by the State Department 
in behalf of those firms has been 
implicated in the bloody mess 
from the outset. 

LET'S START with the. in- 
transigent position Egypt and 
the other Arab states have taken 
in refusing to recognize the ex- 


| istence of Israel. The ecdhomic 


No self-respecting union would submit.to that kind | 3 gicnce of American msec 


tions -in these Arab states has 
never been denied. Nor has the 


influence of the State  Depart- 


ment been a small one. And it 
shouldn't be forgotten that - the 
Arabs and the Israelis have re- 


- ceived arms from the U.S. and 


Britain. 

The last time any of the so- 
cialist Jands supplied arly arms 
was when Czechoslovakia fur- 
nished the weapons which Is- 
rael needed to establish her in- 
dependence. ; 


* 
4 
- 


Since perieiien ) 
- 


‘tween 


War Inevitable? 


influence been used to get Arab 
recognition of Israel? The ans- 
wer lies in the primary concern 
of the State Department with 
its two major middle east ob-: 
jectives: 3 

FIRST, the maintenance of a 


steady flow of oil and super pro- _ 


fits for Standard Vacuum and 
the other corporations which 
have discovered the alchemy of 
converting blood and sand into 
dollars. Toward sthis end the 
State Department furnished arms 
to the Arab states without even 
trying to bar their use against 
Israel or even to use it’s good 
offices to get Arab recognition 
of Israel. | | 
SECOND, the effort to form 
a middle east bloc as an anti- 
Soviet companion. to’ NATO. 
This has been an unconcealed 
aim even though it has prevent- 
ed the establishment of peace 


- in the middle east and perpetu- 


ated the condition of war be- 
Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. Thus, I remember 
attending the Presidential press 
conference at which an Israeli 
correspondent asked Eisenhower 
why the U.S. was bel BRE 
arms to Iraq, not to Israel. An 

the President replied very téstily 
that the U.S. only gives arms to 


those who fight communism. 


IT. IS TO THE shame of the 
Israeli government that it has 


tried to prove to the State De- 
partment that Israel, not the. 


Arab states, are the most “re- 
liable”..enemies of communism. 
Such a policy was detrimental 
to Israel's. basic interests. And 
it enabled the State Department 


to play the eld British game of 


the Soviet Union by John Foster 


Dulles was at the botton of the — 


hot war menacing Israel’s very 
existence. The only hope for 
ending the tensions and the fight- 
ing in the middle east was 
through ending all efforts to use 
the middle east countries as 
pawns in the cold war. 


That is why the sun of Ge-— 


neva shines not only for Europe 
and America but also for the 
middle east. If the Arab coun- 
tries detach themselves from the 
military blocs and alliances 
which the U.S. government has 
been building in the middle 


east, and if Israel takes an in- | 


dependent position in world af- 

fairs, then a real and _Jasting 

peace can come not only. to 

Gaza but to the whole middle 

east. | 
* 


AT GENEVA I had occasion 
’ to speak with several correspon- — 


dents and spokesmen for Israel. 
It was sad to see the fatalistic 
attitude they took toward the 
poselsiity of getting peace and 
riendship with their Arab neigh- 
bors. Some of them said war 
between the Jews and ‘Arabs was 


po- 


an -inevitable and permanent ~ 


feature of life in the. middle 


‘ east. 


But in the UN security coun- 
cil action there is a glimmer of 
hope. If the U.S. and the USSR 
can collaborate to get world 


peace they can collaborate to. 
‘get middle east peace. 


The N.Y. Times has reported 
that the State Department is 
concerned about present 
conflicts between Israel a 
Egypt as “an obstacle to uni 
defense of the 


Middle East. 
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by david plaft 
A Florida Reader Urges More 
Space for Latin American Culture 


Dear Mr. Platt: 

I wrjte you as an old-time reader of the DW and an avid fol- 
lower of the cultural section, hoping that my suggestions and criti- 
cisms will be taken in the constructive spirit in which they are made. 

This letter is 4 supplement to one I addressed to A. B. Magil 
a few days ago, pleading for more news and background—in fact, 
a crusade—for better understanding, a closer relationship and more 
effective struggle in behalf of the Latin American peoples. The 
comments I address. to you deal with some of the cultural aspects 
of developing this understanding and relationship. 


There is a new awareness of Latin America in this country. It 
is brought about largely as a result of the sharpening clash between 
U.S. imperialism’s intensified efforts to establish that area as a “bul- 
wark against Communism” on the one hand, and the people's strug- 
gle for a better life, for riational self-assertion and freedom from 
Yankee imperialism pn the other. 
7 


f 


eo . 


Contact between U.S. and Latin American people is increasing. 
There is a great influx of poor workers from Latin America, migrat- 
ing by way of Florida all the way to upstate New York and Ohio. 
There are also tourists and businessmen traveling both ways. In the 
process of penetrating and dominating Latin American countries, 
in the process of luring Latin American commercial and tourist 
trade, Wall Street is utilizing every available cultural medium—press, 
radio, entertainment, etc. But the progressive movement, including 
the left-wing press, has dealt with Latin American questions on a 
sporadic crisis basis. And as for the cultural section of the DW, its 
treatment of Latin-American questions in my humble opinion has 
been superficial if not altogether negligent. 

The coming period will see some very sharp and important 
struggles developing in Latin America, directed against the very 
imperialists who run the U.S. and exploit its people. Your readers 
must not be deprived of the cultural weapon in this struggle. And 
at the same time, your readers should not be deprived of the real 
enjoyment that they can realize from acquaintance with the cultural 
treasures of the Latin American people. 


° o . 


May I suggest the following: 

1. Folk music 6n records. 

I would like to recommend the following records, and get your 
opinien and other readers’ opinions of these records, and their sug- 
gestions of other items. 

Yma Sumac—Early Recordings (Coral). 

Katherine Dunham—Carribbean Album (Decca). 

Trio Los Panchos—Ritmos Tropicales (Columbia). (This has a 
wonderful Mexican legend.) 

Cancionero Incaico-—SMC—mostly guitar music, also several 
items on the rondador. q 

The 4 Guaranis—Folk Music of Latin America (mostly Para- 
guay) (Vox). This has a poignant “Song of the Worker” and a stirring 
reedom song, “Grito del Pueblo.” | 

Trio Valaveras—Mexico Sings (Victor). | 

Xango—(Vanguard label)—Brazilian Negro Cantata by Jose 
Siqucira a6 

2. Other Music. 

a. Villa Lobos—His Bacchiana Brasileira No. 5 is pretty well 
known. But he has produced a wealth of music that is available on 
records which we know very little about. Perhaps other readers like 

myself would appreciate having Mr. Sidney Finkelstein or another 
‘qualified person write an estimate of his work and recommend some 
of them. 
. Likewise, there may be other serious composers who should 
be brought to our attention. 

b. Outstanding musical artists. First among these I would men- 
tion Yma Sumac. I think there is much more to her performance 
than her sensational 4-octave rhnge and her amazing skill as a vir- 
tuoso, as impressive as that is: 

It seems to me she is a real people's artist who tries very hard 
to stick close to the folk idiom in her music. Would like to have an 
exchange of opinion on that. I think the folk quality is very evident 
in the two albums “Early Recordings” (Coral) and “Inca Taqui” 
(Capitgl)—a rare treat. 

There should be an estimate of the late Carmen Miranda, who 
started off here with a buoyant freshness but got swallowed up by 
Hollywood. : 

c. Traditional and current folk music forms—perhaps_ this 
should go with point 1, but I refer to such things as the Puerto 
Rican aguinaldos and the West Indian calypso—both with their spon- 
taneous earthy wit and keen social satire. | 

__ d. And of course, the mambo. Some time ago there was much 
discussion (most of it out ef my musical reach) about bop, bebop, 
etc. It seems to me similar disctission is in order on mambo. 

3. Movies. You have reviewed a number of Hollywood movies 
about Latin American subjects, like “Viva Zapata,” recently “The 
Fighter," some time ago “Appointment in Honduras” and “Secret 
Of the Incas.” 7 . | 

But I have two criticisms of the way you handle the subject: 
1) If there happens to be a movie about Latin America around, you 
Gal with #55 |: } 
| But there isn’t a conscious policy of looking for, making a spe- 
ciai point of discussing such movies. 

But more than that—a number of cities, including New York 
where the DW is published—have Spanish language movie houses. 


= 1 Just as you review, and list recommendations, of the best movies 
_’ in town, including numerous French, Italian, Japanese and Russian 


. films, don’t you think yeu should’meke a point ef review- 
ing ing the best in the: piagk witahlens 


hoed ‘houses? DW readers. ought to know Cantiiiflas, Peulto: Audion: 
_ (Contifiued on Page 7) 
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Othello at 


By HARRY RAYMOND 

The New York City Center has 
opened its theatre season with a 
production of Shakespeare’s great 
domestic tragedy “Othello,” which 
is excellently acted and staged in 
a style having both simplicity and 
grandure. The cast of actors from 
the Brattle Theatre in Cambridge, 
headed by William Marshall in the 
title role, present a gripping per- 
formance. They tackle this master 


with careful attention to the art 
of the theatre, developing the 
characters\ with a stark realism 
{which gives robust impact and 
deep exictement to the drama. 

| The actors and director John 
Stix have approached this play not 
as an ancient classic, but as a 
|fresh, new play they might have 
discovered only last year—dn ex- 
citing tragic drama of race rela- 


tions with deep meaning for today. 
* o ° | 


The Brattle Players have staged 
“Othello” with the understanding 
that it is distinguished from the 


its atmosphere of realism. Here 
no ghosts come from the grave 
crying out for revenge as _ in 
“Hamlet”; no weird sisters brew 
the germs of evil in a boiling caul- 
dron as in “Macbeth.” The action 
does not take place in legendary 
times. 

There is dignity, beauty, a 
sweep of universal humanity, the 
sweet breath of romance and a 
sense Of pathos of things human 
and real in this towering work as 
played by the actors at City Cen- 
ter. 

Mr. Marshall develops the char- 
acter of the noble Negro. general 
into the most heroic of the Shake- 
speare heroes. He is tall and hand- 
some with a magnificent baritone 
voice. He has acting ability which 
projects the “free and open na- 


playscript without pedantry and ee 


other tragedies of Shakespeare in: 


City Center r atre 
Is Excellently Staged and Acted 


evil of Iago is immediately and — 
terribly revealed. Yet there is 
nothing mysterious or awe-inspir- 
ing in the revelation. It is realistic 
and convincing. 
| 
The play -reaches a power- 
packed climax in the final death 
/ scene in which Desdemona, proj- 
ected by Jan Farrand with intel- 
a gm as the sweet, modest wile 
| of the Moorish’ commander caught 
in the web of Iago’s vile intrigue, 
dies at the hand oft he duped 
Othello. Then follows the: excel- 
lently played scene when the mask 
of soldierly honesty is dropped 
from the face of Iago and his as- 
sociates. see too late what they 
never perceived—that he. was an 
evil egotist, a credible villain 
with professional indifference to 
human suffering and a towering 
contempt for human decency. 


The Brattle Players perform this 
play in the manner of melodrama. 
They present it as the tragedy of 
the private life of a great Negro 
soldier and his Italian wife. Unlike 
the other Shakespeare tragedies, 
“Othello” does not involve ' the 
fate of ancient kingdoms. Neither 
is the play interwoven with com- 


in the second act and all the lines|Plicated feuds of noble houses or 


came through clearly during the|‘eudal empires. It is a domestic 
rest of the performance, tragedy pure and simple. And the 


Jerome Kilty, as Iago, the most rattle players have shown they 


villanious~ character in all dra-|"™@etstand this. 


matic literature, develops his gee 
characterization with a-cunning,| Robert O’Hearn has devised 


overbearing cold-bloodedness of|simple sets adding strength and 
the mercenary soldier of the late;beauty to the production. Cos- 
Renaissance. He is quick and|jtumes by Robert Fletcher add to 
graceful, credible and convincing|the excitement of the perfdm- 
as the double-dealer who displays| ances. 

soliderly honesty on one hand and}; Cavada Humphrey, as. lago’ss 
deceit on the other. wife, brings both a comic touch 


The temptation scene, played/and a sense of fierce rebellion and 
by Kilty and Marshall has dramatic} mounting horror to her role. Paul 
tension seldom seen on the mod-|Sparer gives a fine performance 


om < bytes ey Fe ee 


MARSHALL 


ture” of the Moorish commander 
across the footlights to the au- 


dience. 


e * * 


During the second night per-: 
formance the first act dragged 
somewhat in developing the char- 
acter of Othello. Some of the lines 
came through weakly, either due 
to acoustics of the large theatre or 
because some of the actors had 
misjudged their voice range. This 
weakness, however, was overcome 


ern stage. Here the power of the|as Cassio. Michael Wager is espe- 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 


Mevies, Drama 


TV 
News (2) 6 p.m. 
Sports (2) 6:15 
Ask the Camera (4) 6:30. 
Sherlock Holmes (4) 
Kulka Fran Ollie (7) 
Movie Museum (9) 7 
Weather and News (2) 7:25 
Movie: Ruthless with Zachary 
Scott, Sydney Greenstreet, Louis 
oe (8) 7:30 and 10, Last 
ay. 


Caesar Presents (4) 8 
Medic (4) 9. Diabetes is the sub- 
ject : 


7 
7 
:15 


9:30 Robert Montgomery, host 
Medical Horizons — Premiere (7) 
. 9:30. Reports on latest research, 

education and practice in med- 

ical centers around the country. 
Studio One—The Pit by Charles 

F. Gardner (2) 10 
Eddie Cantor in ‘The Hypochon- 

driac (7) 10 
News (2) Il 
Weather and sports (2) 11:10 

Featurama (5) 11:10 
Steve Allen (4) 11:15 to I 
Movie: Egypt by Three (9) 11:10 
(British) ) : 
RADIO 
News, all stations 5:55 and 6 
Sports WRCA 6:15 


John Vandercook CIO News 
WABC 7 


On Stage WQXR 7 

Edward Murrow news WCBS 7:45 
Symphony Hall WOXR 8 
Berkshire Festival WRCA 8:15 
Opera House WNYC 8:30 

News, Jazz WQOXR 9 

News Latin America WQXR 10 
Concert Hall WQXR 10:30. 
DRAMA ; 
Inherit the Wind, Reopens at the 


National Sept. 17’ wit 


rd 


Play: Woman in the Window (4) bctaawwoece : 


‘Karff, of New York City, former), 
title holder. Mrs. Gregor Piatigor-| 


h 


Melyvn | world 


cially excellent as the weak-willed, 
WOMEN’S CHESS vacillating Roderigo. 
CHAMPIONS | 


_ There are good performances by 
Lester Rawlins as Lodovico and 
By RALPH CRANE 
Mrs. Gisela K. Gresser of New 


Pernell Roberts as Montano. 

Mr. Stix has accomplished _— 

i 
York and Mrs. Nancy Roose of 
Los Angeles are the new co- 


‘ly dramatic orchestration in his _ 
champions of U..S. Women’s 


direction of the play. The actors 

perform with a unity of style sel- 

, tside the repertor 

Chess. In the U. S. championship ane Le ee 
just concluded in New York City,| 

they tied for first place with’a 


theatre. 
Jean Dalrymple is to be con- 
score of 9-2. Each of them lost 
one game and drew two. Mrs. 


gratulated for bringing this group 
Roos won her game with Mrs. 


ed 


of players to the City Center. This 
production of “Othello”. restores 
theatre art at its best to the Broad- 

Gresser, but lost .to Mrs. Irene/ way stage. The play will run 

Vines of New Orleans. through Sept. 18. On Sept. 21 the 

Mrs. Vines, leading in the eighth! Brattle Players will bring Shake- 

round, is a new bright star who}speare’s “Henry IV” to the City 

first flashed upon the women’s} Center. 

chess scene in the “Open” Cham-) m= i ae 

pionship last year in New Orleans.| 

She finished fifth in this present! 


Comrades iad Friends 
of ' 
Bed ford-Stuyvesant 
wish to offer their 
Condolences 


to 


2, | 
Doxey and Family 


on the . 


Third was Miss Mona May, 


sky of Los Angeles was fourth. 


The twelve contestants came 
from all parts of the U. S. The 
contest «vas very close, the out- 
come depending on the final. 
round. The lead Fept changing un-‘ 
til in the 16th round when Mrs. | 
Roos tied with Mrs. Gresser for’ 
first place. Both won their final, 
game. Loss 


The first half of the tournament of tele 
was held at the Manhattan Chess — 


Club, the second at the Marshal Beloved Mother 


Chess: Club. ae 

The twelve contestants. were 
selected by the Women’s Commit- 
tee of the U. S. Chess Federation. | -—— 
that contestants in the next 
event will win their right to 
play in the. finals by. winning in} 
preliminary tournaments held in 
various sections of the country. > | 

Mrs. Gresser, Miss Karff, and 
Mrs. Sonia Graf-Stevenson will 
leave shortly for Moscow, USSR} 
to ‘play in the World Women’s} 
Candidate Tournament early inj} 
‘October. The winner of that tour-jf- Loss 
nament wil! in 1956 play for the, 


pager Sasa tana or ‘ llama 


HARLEM REGION — 
extends | 
its 
Deepest Sympat 
| re 
“DOXEY and YOLANDA 


leading role. | 


s title a fine @8 o cmnuriir 
titlehelder, M: + Elizabeth sono TS: MOTHER: Het 
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(In memory of Emmett Louis Till 


for a Fourteen-Year- 


A POEM BY RICHARD DAVIDSON 

Ten thousand heard the service which gave him 

To the cooling earth. | . 

(The Church seats much less. The others 

Stood outside on sidewalks listening to the 
words piped over speakers.) - 

Ten thousand on two or three crowded streets 

Watching slim years cut down, wrapped neatly 

in the undertaking rooms. | 

_ Somebody sang out, “Yes God, praise his name.” 


Just thinking. 


The street remembers him 
Knocking around with his bike 
Or running errands or grabbing 
For ice cream. 
He liked school , 
_ And maybe was planning-to-be an engineer 
Or a cop on the beat 
Or play those notes that Louie Armstrong 
Sends twirling into space : 
(He was saving for a trumpet or was thinking 
| about it.) 
Man, he could feel the ground real easy under 
his shoes 
There was a lot of fun in growing up. 
Except maybe when some damn fool made a crack 
About being colored 
Or the time the waiter left him and his mother 
waiting -with those smart eyes of the manager 
pointing at the door. : 
(A lot of those ten thousand know about that.) record 
There were no earth shaking last words 
Except a simple note. 
“Hi mom, having fun, send my bike, need 
dough, lots of love. 
He missed his two wheeler on those 
—— hot. southern streets. 
He had gone down to visit his uncle.) 
He promised his mother 
To pay her back. 
(A guy cant get in a movie on confederate money.) 
He wi his eyes from the hot sun 
And was anxious to get going. 
He planned a quick graduation 
And thought about college. 


team 


As soon as he 


A little kid won 
understand. 
A Bishop thunders words scross the wires. 
People look up and listen. 
(Nobody will forget how it happened. 
Finding his body banged up. 
Finding murder on the long, hot streets. 
Somebody said he had the absolute nerve 
Whistling at a white woman that way. 


Somebody said he was a damn young punk.) 


Some of the crowd is turnin 
A few of his buddies: walked down the block 
Whistling a low moaning blues. 


Some are crying, some with eyes closed 


ders why and doesn’t quite 


Others remember him. 3 
A nice kid with his cap slung back on his head 
Used to go to dances at school 
Make some jokes, buy a hot dog after, was sweet 
on a girl lived down the block. 
Once he wrote a poem to her ge 
He kept it out of sight - 

' Hid it underneath his school books. 
Man, if his friends found out 
They'd kid the pants off him for a month. 
Somebody in the ten thousand called his name out 
and sang louder. 


The crowd is orderly and the sermons ring 

In the city air. 

His buddie¢ standing on the curb or sitting inside 
' May remember he liked to hear a good Lena Horne 


Or go out to Sox Park on those Sundays in June. 


(He used to like to get in the upper bleachers 
and yell his head off.) 
He told them about a new idea for the football 


7 ; : 
got back they'd work on it. 


~ 


The sermon is about over. - ¢ 3 
(Authorities have promised. quick action 
in the case.) 

His mother asked for a song 

“I Don’t Know Why I Have To Cry Sometimes.” 


homeward now. 


In Washington tnat night' somebody remarked 


_ ‘There is talking among the ten thousand. 


about the need for a strong colgnial policy. 


St eee a ee ee ce ee 


Letter From a Florida Reader 


(Continued from Page 8) | 
dariz and Katy Jurado long before they are brought te prominence 
by Hollywood. And we should know something about the Mexican 
and other Latin American movie industries, the audiences and con- 
ditions that produced these artists. 

Lenguage should not be a barrier in this respect any more 
than it is 4 barrier in reviewing “Ugetsu” or the “Fannie” series. 
Besides I imagine that among vour Latin-American readers there 
might be a number who are well qualified and would be enthusi- 
astic about contributing Spanish-language movie reviews, back- 
ground material, etc. z 

4. Books about Latin America. , 

I note through the DW that a new pamphlet is coming out 
dealing with Latin America, and that it will be followed by a whole 
series. That's wonderful, and will fill a great need. But I would 
still like to see a systematic periodic presentation of literature from 


and about Latin America. Who are the outstanding writers of the: 


various countries, and are their books available in this country in 
English or in the original? To most D.W. readers there is one out- 
standing contemporary writer in al] Latin America, and that’s Pablo 
Neruda. But I'm sure there are.others. And artists. The names of 
Diego Rivera, Siqueiros, Orozeo, Covarrubias are fairly familiar— 
-all from Mexico. Could you recommend some reading on why and 


' how that movement developed in that country? And what about 


art and ariists in other Latin American countries? Would it be — 


possible to review and recommend some histories? In short, guide 


us to a do-it-yourself acquaintanceship with the history and culture 


of Latin America. 

Possibly the approach to this question seems Gifficult because 
it will entail a lot of work. There’s no denying that. But I dare sav 
that onee you open up this question, you will find a great deal of 
response and many. contributions from your readers offering infor- 
_ mation and suggestions that will help carry out a policy of atten- 
tien to Latin America. —FLORIDA READER. 


 Clacetfied Adie |Eortha Kitt Heads - 
Classified Ads i. haiite 125th 


HELP WANTED 


. Variety Show 


WORKER WANTED: must be able 
te read Yiddish. Call or apply in per- 
son—Morning Freiheit, 35 E. i2th St. 
AL, 4-9480. : 


all 


von, Se | the stage with her are- 


HI-FI PHONO with G. E. Reluctance Car- 
tridge.. Reg. 50.95. SPEC. $39.95. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist. 143 - 4th Ave. (13 & 14 
» eel 3- 7819. 1 hour free parking or 


EE 


MOVING AND STORAGE : 


lips Fort Dancers. 


: 


Eartha Kitt, heads the new 125 
St. Apollo show this week. Sharing 
Lucky Mil- 
linder and his band; George Kirby,’ 
“the man with a thousand voices’: 
Four Guys-vocalists, and the Phil- 


arty 


To Paul Robeson 
, 


Sing on mighty Robeson! | 
Who in America can match 
your thunder . : 


_As it rumbles and reverberates 


beyond mountains | 

Heralding, your people’s sterm? 

Who in Ameriea can match your 
tenderness, . 

The soft touch of fathers for 
children, — 


When you sing? 


Is it a thing of wonder then, 

That you, the most oppressed of 
all, 

Can cross the boundaries of all 
cultures: | 

And sing for us our deepest 
suffering; 

That you can strengthen our 
resolve - , : 
And lift our hope with songs of 

sorrow 
Sung in deep long rumbling 
tones of defiance? 


2 
summer 


One far-off 
Peekskill 
We came to listen in our -mul- 

titudes 


Like the leaves of. grass. 


And nothing could step you 
from singing! ) 

Not the handful of hoods, 

Not the hidden assassin, 

Not the guttural helicopter’s 
spluttering. 


The neutral 
quietly by, 

The trées kept respectfully still, 

Even the birds were silent 

As the valley rang. 


3 
You wil sing for us 
Long after your voice is past its 
and 


clouds hurried 


We will build your monument. 


in Alabama, : 
Tennessee, the Carelinas; ; 
Standing erect, chin down, chest 


high, . a 
One hand. cupped over an ear, 


Singing! 
Mighty Robeson, 
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by lester rodney 


_Monday Wash ... .. 
WHO IS YOUR “manager of the year?” Though Wal-. 


ter Alston did a‘tidy enough job on the whole, with some 
improvement over his uncertain freshman year, the man- 
ager clearly is not decisive when a great team like the 
Dodgers wins so big. My own nod would have to go to 
Pinky Higgins, for the climb of the Red Sox into stubborn 
contention was to me the biggest surprise of the year— 
except perhaps for the negative surprise of the St. Louis 
Cards’ total collapse into seventh with a team boasting 
Musial, Schoendienst and a steady stream of crackerjack 


newcomers. a . 
@ oo e 


MOST VALUABLE? Id give it to Campanella over 


the Duke because when you take the full meaning of the 
words most valuable you have to go to the catcher who 
is the heart and soul of the ball club, when he is also the 
slugging cleanup hitter. Actually the Dodgers supply a 
quartet of top Most Valuable players in Campy, Snider, 
Newcombe and Reese. 

The. Sporting News for years has been agitating for 
two awards in each league, one for the Most Valuable 
everyday player, the other for the Most Valuable Player. 
Which would have taken care of Robin Roberts the year 
he won 28 (and Hank Sauer got the MVP on early season 
statistics helding up through a late slump), and would 
take care of Newk this year. 

In the American League I'd go for Berra if the Yanks 
won it, Al Smith if the Indians won it. Ted Williams? Not 
a bad choice. : 


oO 6 a 


$$$ ANGLE. The Dodgers were the happiest men 


in the world when the Indians swept the’ Red Sox. They 


have been shuddering at every Boston victory. A Dodger- 
Red Sox victory would he the worst possible for attendance 
and size of the player pool. Fenway Park seats 34,000, 
which is all you can jam into Ebbets Field. Some of the 
Dodgers are for Cleveland because that means the biggest 
gate. Others want the Yanks, with a smaller gate, though 
not drastically smaller, because competitively they would 
be willing to give up the difference for the satisfaction of 
finally showing they could take the Yanks. Notable in this 
group are Reese, Campanella, Robinson, Furillo and Er- 
skine. 
| oO oe o 

THE VERSATILE Archie Moore has taken North 

Adams, Mass., by storm. He is the most outgoing trainee 


for a big heavyweight championship in memory, roaming — 


the neighborhood, chatting and visiting. This Wednesday 
he speaks on juvenile delinquency at the Drury High 


. School. 


o c 


PHIL RIZZUTO is getting a night at the Stadium next 
week, which is a fine idea. He has asked that the car be 
omitted, and the money go instead to a scholarship fund 


in his name, which is an even finer idea. (Phil and his wife 


Cora will get many “minor” gifts however.) 
‘ * a 


DID YOU NOTICE the long and solemn editorial 
in the New York. Times about the high auto death toll 
over the Laber Day weekend? The Mirror also gave ever 
its entire editorial space to the same theme. Isn't it amaz- 
ing how in all those words, everybody, especially the driv- 


ers, can be blamed, and though speed is the main death 


cause, there is nary a word about the manufacturers of 
the cars vying with higher and higher horse power every 
year, putting out cars which can go 40 miles an hour 
faster than the law allows anywhere at any time in the 
entire country. a : es 


FRED BRIEHL, an old fight fan from way back, 
says, “I © to see the championship change hands,” 
one of the first Moore picks for the record. Fred also sends 
$10 for the fund drive, and we would like to be able to 
acknowledge same by you, with or without a fight: pre- 
diction. We don't have to tell our readers what it’s all 


about, the fund appeal said it all. We're going to get a. 


and better in the not too distant future—if we 


lot bigger . , 
pressing present. Darn paradox- 
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nullified by the commission inchude|“customs ani ctices” clause 
Section 8 which says: _|which. says that the long-estab- 
“In event that the employer lished work customs and practices 
desires extra gangs organized in must continue and are “the very 


- Line’s pier 57 on the ground that 
the had a criminal—record. It was 
the Pier 57 dispute that brought 
a three-day stoppage and the gen-| 


No matter how the current 
round of the fight~ bet the 
| | the Bi-State 


Waterfront Commission may end, 
heart of our agreement.” 


Ltt can ask the state epee 
tuers to pass the necessary legis- 


Jation that would freeze the pres- 


ent number of longshoremen by 
closing the register. The revolving 
door policy the Commission ho 
follows fools nobody and keeps 
flooding the .industry with “new 
mickey s every month. 

~~]. It can ask the state 


lation that would freeze the pres- 
ent number of longshoremen by 
closing the register. The revolving 
door policy the Commission now 
follows fools nobody and __ keeps 
flooding the industry with “new 
mickeys” every month. : 

2. Stop discrimination against 
the ILA and openly campaigning 
for the AFL. (According to the 
Waterfront Commission’s own an- 
nual report of 1954, page 38, it 


“relaxed its regulations. as to vali- 


dation and by acting as an inter- 
mediary between the AFL and 


~ employers.”) 


men with police records. 


3. Adept a more understanding 
and humane approach towards 
The 
Commission has the discretionary 
right to overlook past offenses. 

4. Cancel its anti-labor penal- 


_ ties against the men whose passes 


it lifted after a mass trial on the 
charge of “mass picketing.” All the 
men are guilty of is the crime of 
acting like good union men. 

®. Stop abusing its power of 
subpena. The Commission's snoop- 


ers have hounded longshoremen in. 


their homes, scaring their children 
and trying to make stoolpigeons 
of their wives. 

6. Change its present illegal at- 


titude that it, and not ‘the ILA’ 


legisla- 
tures to pass the necessary legis- 


there is another side to it~a strug- 
gle between the union and ship- 
owners directly—that will take the 
spotlight. 

The International _ Longshore- 
men’s Association is still awaiting 
a reply from the shipowners on its 
demand for renegotiation of the 
contract signed last February. This 
demand was Praia ek Aug 


: 


sociation by Capt. William V. 
Bradley, ILA president. a 

That letter followed by three 
days the Bi-State Waterfront Com- 
mission's order cancelling the work 


permit of an ILA man on Grace! 


neral shutdown of—the port two 
weeks later. | 

Bradley wrote the ‘employers 
that“in view of the fact that the 
Bi-State Waterfront ‘Commission 
has made “inoperative” some o 
the basic clauses of the contract 
signed last February, and that the 
union had foregone some other de- 


7 .|\mands on a “give and take” basis 
23 to the New York Shipping As- 


to gain the provisions now nul- 
lified by the Waterfront Commis- 
sion, the union insists on renegoti- 
ation. The employers had_ been 
taking refuge in the claim that they 
are reqtiired to abide by the law. 


fibe required under the existing law. 


The two sections of the contract 


same time, take such action as may. 
units in addition to the regular 
gangs, he shall notify the union 
of the’ number of extra gangs 
needetl. The employer. shall, at the 


to validate such extra gangs.” — 
This is viewed by the union as 
hiring through the union. The 
Waterfront Commission insists on 
hiring through its “indoor. shape- 


up” halls in which a hiring boss 
picks any men he likes: without 
regard to union membership or 


other consderatons. 
The other provsion nullified by 


The union holds, therefore, that 
with the contract basically scrap- 
ped by the claim of the shipown- 
ers they must conform to Water- 
front Commission procedures, .a 
new contract has to be negotiated. 
The longshoremen will no doubt! 


insist on substantial wage, pension 


and other’ concessions in return for 
the scrapped provisions. They may 
discover, therefore, that their 
game of ducking out of the union 
shop contract they signed on the 
claim it is “illegal,” will prove 


more expensive than they calcu- 
lated. : 


44, 000Set to Strike 
At Westinghouse 


B. Carey, president ofthe CIO 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers, bring an agreement. 


| ~The walkout, approved by. an 


overwhelming vote of the IUE 
locals affected, is in sympathy with 
the workers of the company’s East 
Pittsburgh plant, out for a month 
against the company’s plan to cut 
wages by retiming jobs, 

Carey met with union officials 
here in a lengthy conference 
after an all-night session with 


between the company and James ~ 


tiations 


> ate 


the Waterfront Commission is the 
7] 
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Coast Bars 


(Continued from Page 1) 
longshoremen limited to “subver- 
sives,” arsonists and narcotic 
smugglers. Also that the men 
would have the — to appeal 
to a three-man board consisting of 
a union representative, an inde- 
pendent person and a government 


* New York, Monday, 


representative. : 
The union further demanded 


that the Waterfront Commission's 
“reckless subpoena”. practices and 
interference in collective bargain- 
ing should end. 


Thomas Gleason, - general or- 


. |ganizer of the ILA said “the men 


are not in a mood to go back to 


‘Hot’ Cargo 


icause of police records. He said 


they were of “ancient vintage.” 

- Boston, Providence, Portland, 
Philadelphia,“ Baltimore and Noer- 
folk dockers walked off the docks 
last Thursday to hold meetings in 
support of the New York. men, 
They were back at work Friday. 


MORE MEETINGS 

Additional meetings to discuss 
the New York situation were sched- 
uled for yesterday and today in 
the ports of Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Norfolk. Leaders 
of the union left New York to ad- 
dress these meetings. 


work” as ordered in a court in- | 
| junction. | A session of top officers of the 


-@ Members of the Atlantic; ILA is scheduled to be held in 
Coast District Council of the ILA} New York at 9 a.m. today. 
went into session at union head-| 719 dispute between the ILA 
quarters, 265 W. 14th St., yester-| and the Waterfront Commission 
day afternoon to map further plans grew out of actions of the com- 


has control over the hiring. (Ac- 
cording to the Waterfront Com- 
missions own annual report of 
1954, page 18. “The Waterfront 
Commission was given no power 
over internal union affairs or union 

rs, nor was it permitted to in- 


company officials. Some _ reports 
were current that Carey was “near 
agreement” shortly before _dawn 
wheii the conference with the 
company broke up. 

Carey entered the negotiations 


terfere with the ‘selection of men 
for work; this was left to the long- 
shoremen themselves and to cel- 
lectiv beargaining.”) | 

7. We of the ILA have nothing 
to hide. We are anxious to present 
our side of the story to any impar- 


tial body appointed by the govern- 


ors, 


TWU, Authority 


on a national level as East: Pitts- 
burgh’s. local 601 negotiated 
localily. 


(FAULKNER DENOUNCES MURDER 


William Faulkner, Nobel prizewinning novelist -of Mississippi, . 
yesterday in a statement from Rome, where he is staying, denounced 
the lynching of the 14-year-old Negro child, Emmett Louis Till, 


in Mississippi. 


“Perhaps,” said Faulkner, “we will find out now whether -we 
are to Survive or not. Perhaps the purpose of this sorry and tragic 
error committed in my native Mississippi by two white adults on 
is to prove to us whether or not we deserve 


an aftlicted Negro child 
to survive. 


in the fight against the commis- 
sion. | 

© At 4 p.m. today ILA attor- 
neys will argue injunction proceed- 
ings in Supreme Court in Foley 
Square. A temporary injunction 


against the work holiday was 


granted the N. Y. Shipping Asso- 
ciation, representative of 170 ship- 
owners, which has a two-year con- 
tract with the union. : 
® John J. Sullivan, ILA attor- 
ney, argued Friday before Su- 
preme Court Justice William C. 
Hecht, Jr., that a valid labor dis- 
pute existed under the law and 


‘mission in circumventing the two- 


year contract signed by.the ILA 
and New York Shipping Associa- 
tion. 

Men on the docks, harassed by - 
commission’ investigators, mass 
trials by the commission of hun- 
dreds of dockers charged with 
picketing and other legitimate uni- 
on activity, and the lifting of work 
passes, charge the commission has 
kept the waterfront in a “continu- 
ous state of unrest.” : 


the shipowners 


They charge 


have violated the contract by bow- 


Meet Tuesday 


Officials of the Transport Work- 
ers Union and the Transit. Author-| ° 


jing to the commission’s claim that 
it and not the union has sole power 
over hiring of gangs and port cus- 


that the court therefore had no 
right to énjoin members of the 
union. 


“Because if we in America. have reached that point in our 
desperate culture when we must murder children, no matter for 


ity will make another try at nego- 
tiations tomorrow 3. p.m. at the 
Authority's offices, but plans for 
the half-day stoppage and méeting 
of 11,000 non-operating subway 


ably won't.” 
Young Till had been a polio 


what-reason or what color, we don’t deserve to survive, and prob- 


victim. . 


~ 


® Gov. Harriman conceding the 
longshoremen have, just grievances, 
discussed the stoppage in a 
broadcast yesterday but made no 


offer to hear the dockers com-| 


toms and practices as written in 
the contract. . 

The employers, they say, have 
violated. the contract by refusing 
to order extra men from the ILA 
halls and doing their hiring 


employes -Friday remain unchang- 
ed, the union announced. 
Matthew Guinan, president of 
TWU Local 100 did not appear 
optimistic as he announced a¢cep-| 
tance of the request for talks by 
City Labor Commissioner Nelson 
Seitel. | 
“The TWU is willing to talk so 
‘Tong as there’ is anything new and 
avorthwhile to talk about,” said 
Guinan. | 
But he added. that little will 
wcome out of the talks whless a! 
“more realistic offer” is made. The| 
TA proposed-an 11 cents an hour 
_ imerease tied to a three-year pact,|: 
in contrast to the union’s demand 
for 17 cents without lengthening 
the contract by two more years. 
‘Guinan said the plans for the 
stration and stoppage - will 
“g° forward without change.” 
The union also scheduled a gen- 
‘¢ral_ membership meeting next 
‘Wednesday night to hear the re- 
sults of 'T s negotiations. : 
Earlier Joseph E. O’Grady, the} . 
Transit Authority commissioner in}. 
_ @harge of labor relations, warned| 1 
iyccmion a lling the Fri-| in 
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Time They Tuckled Dock Issue 5.".%27 a". 


(Continued from Page 5) Some unions of the AFL and as — it erie te ave 
displease him on the waterfront CIO have recognized the men- |< fai, hearing” before the Water- 
situation. ace from the start. They include 


the New York Brotherhood of -_ ‘isee aeoae also declined to 
Teamsters and the National : 


Mactitice thten 3s hear the grievances. 
The West Coast -longshore- OFFERS TO MEDIATE 


men have been backing the ILA ® Maxwell Powers, executive: 
fully. As yet, however there is |director of Greenwich. House, said 
no active general support by /he had volunteered to form an. ob- 
labor that the ILA struggle de- jective citizens’ committee to. me- 


serves to get. ~ eae 
The role of Dave Beck, presi- | diate a sgt grog ae preventing all strikes on the docks, 
dent of the Teamsters, seems in ferred separately with Capt. Brad- no matter how justified they might 
question. His union has entered“ley and Samuel M.\ Lane, execu-} pe : oes 
into an “alliance” agreement jtive. director of the Waterfront! “A wnion which forfeits the 
with the ILA which is to be |Gommission. But Lane refused to right to strike is no real union but. 
signed later this week, but the |consider. Powers’ efforts. at media-| 4 collection: of company stooges 
IBT has not even issued a state- jtion. ‘twho believe that unions are not 
ment of sympathy with the ILA. © Sen. James E. Murray (D-\necessary.” 
~ wise’ backing down to please { Mont) i og : mv dispute, sup-} _ on ie 
eany nar porting the longshoremen’s posi-j.. , : | 
tion. He criticized the Waterfront Munich Robbery Mg oe - 
MUNICH, Germany, Sept. 11.. 
—A man and a -woman, both 


through the “fink hiring stables” of 
the commission. : 

“The ILA must not let itself be 
caught in any squeeze play which 
actually relegates our union to 
the position in name only,” said 
a statement of grievances issued 
by the ILA. “. ... Meanwhile, 
the Bi-State Waterfront Commis- 
sion continues to overstep illegally 
its authority by meddling in every 
pier beef . ... The employers see 
in. the commission. the means - of 


e . 

s EVEN MORE aat stake is la- 
bor’s direct interest. The Bi- 
State Waterfront Commission, 
was an obviously unconstitu- 
tional creation becapse it is a 
special body to supersede col- 
lective bargaining for a certain 
section of the working class. 
The ILA’s contract nh bag. 
for hiring through the union an 

maintenance of long established 
“customs.and practices” has been 
rendered inoperative .by the 
Waterfront Commission's rules. 


> The one important. fact some 
of these labor leaders seem to |Commission, stating “There is’ 
_ overlook—is that irrespective of |something basically wrong with 
their position, the longshoremen /the way the law is being admin- 
| istered.” He said. there was noth- 


will continue this struggle so 

basic to all labor. Strikes, “con- jing wrong with the ILA’s demand 

tinuous. meetings,” - slowdowns, |that the New York and -New- Jer-} 
-- and such tacties will continue jsey- Governors:made a joint effort) 
until the shipowners and the jto change the “present . 

| ors agree to end this gov- jon the docks, He assailed the com-| _ 
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